INTRODUCTION 

THE WORK OF SECRET SOCIETIES 

IN THE 19 "th CENTURY 

I. -- The problem of the Revolution. 

For the past hundred and fifty years, the modern world has been in the grip of an instability that is 
sometimes expressed in convulsions in which secular governments and institutions are swept away, and 
sometimes in a slow but continuous process that is dissolving the principles of religion, law, morality and 
hierarchy on which society has always rested. 

Revolution is the name our contemporaries give to this formidable phenomenon. For most, this name is 
like the enigma of the ancient sphinx. Few of them know how to define the Revolution, but none 
remain indifferent before it: some acclaim it, others contemplate it with terror, all feel that it is an 
absolutely new event in history, which has nothing in common with the accidental revolutions of the 
past, and that in its most diverse forms, in its religious, political and social manifestations, the modern 
Revolution is always one. 

Moral evil, ie. man's revolt against order, has undoubtedly always existed since the day of the original 
fall. But until the last century, a heresy could disturb the religious peace of Christendom, without 
shaking governments or upsetting the hierarchy of the working world. But the masses of the people and 
the nations remained stable, as if fixed by the weight of their interests to the fundamental principles of 
society, and the day when the great voice of the papacy, the extraordinary remedy of an ecumenical 
council, the fiery word of the saints came to shed light on the world, society, strengthened on its 
foundation, peacefully resumed the course of its destiny. 

The great upheaval of Protestantism in the 16th century resembles, in some respects, the terrible 
phenomenon of our own century; but a large part of Europe was spared it, and after fifty years of 
political and social turmoil, the evil was confined to certain points; the venom of the new heresies even 
seemed to have lost its activity within a society whose parts were linked together like the foundations of 
a gigantic edifice. 

In the past, the ambition of princes, the oppression of the great, the indocility of subjects, sometimes 
caused bloody disturbances, but they did not spread from one country to another. France did not feel the 
aftershocks of the commotions stirred up by Wiklcf, England saw the painful scenes of the Jacquerie 
pass by from afar, Germany quelled the Hussite War and, later, the Peasants’ Revolt, without 
neighboring peoples even feeling alarmed. 

The modern Revolution is quite different. It began by attacking religion. The Catholic Church was the 
main object of its hatred; sometimes its worship was outlawed and its ministers put to death; always it 
was stripped of the goods that were, in its hands, the patrimony of the poor, and deprived of its rightful 
influence on the social order. Separate Christian denominations are subject to the same hostility, 
precisely insofar as the positive Christianity they retain is concerned; for the notion of the 
insubordination of civil society to a positive divine law is the principle that the Revolution would like to 
thoroughly destroy in the souls of peoples. This negation is its very essence. 

Legitimate sovereigns, who become its instruments in this anti-religious war, are at first surrounded by 
flattery; their power is momentarily increased,* but after a while the ever-prestigious words liberty and 
equality ring out like a death knell. The traditional powers had to be transformed, bowing to the dogma 
of popular sovereignty, and then, after a new stage, the Republic was proclaimed the only political form 
worthy of peoples raised under these new influences. 

The constitution of the family and the natural organization of work, with the hierarchy that 
subordinates the worker to the boss, to the big landowner, are also going to be overturned and 
destroyed. The Revolution dissolved the family as a social unit; it stripped it of its religious consecration 


by making marriage a purely civil act; it destroyed its economic foundations by proclaiming the 
exclusively personal right of the individual to enjoy property, instead of making the correlative 
transmission of land or workshop assets and the duties attached to their possession the solid foundation 
of the di< .rentes classes. 

It tells the worker that he is his boss's végal, and the boss that he is free, ie. has no duty towards his 
worker, and so, by proclaiming fraternity, it ignites social warfare right down to the humblest 
workshop. 

Property is attacked by the Revolution's most logical thinkers as an oppressive institution; new 
combinations are devised to make human herds work and graze. The fires of the Paris Commune, the 
savage scenes of the American railroad war, the ferocious attacks of Russian Nihilism, appear as the 
preludes to the gigantic work of clearing away, necessary, according to scs prophets, for a new social 
order to result from the action of the forces of nature unleashed. 

The Revolution is universal. Despite differences of race, climate and economic status, it spreads ideas 
and formulas that have the gift of arousing peoples; it attacks all institutions founded on historical 
tradition; it introduces, if necessary by force, into societies new principles totally unknown in previous 
ages, such as the separation of church and state, the state monopoly of education, freedom of the press. 
The peoples of the north are affected as much as those of the south, the young republics of America as 
much as the monarchies of the old world. Russia, with its peculiar communal institutions, its immense 
territory and its clear-sighted populations, is being shaken by the revolutionary wind in the same way as 
the hurried agglomerations of the manufacturing regions of the West. 

This fact, so new in history, struck M. de Tocqueville and inspired him to write these remarkable words 
>. 

"All civil and political revolutions have had a homeland and confined themselves to it. The French 
Revolution had no territory of its own; what's more, its effect was to wipe all the old frontiers off the 
map. It brought people together or divided them, in spite of laws, traditions, characters and language. 
triotes, and brothers to strangers, or rather it has formed, above all particular nationalities, a common 
intellectual homeland, of which men of all nations have been able to become citizens (1)". 

Since the middle of the last century, the Revolution has not ceased to advance. Until now, all efforts 
directed against it have seemed powerless. It has not yet retreated on any point, nor abandoned a single 
one of its conquests. No sooner has it come to a halt than it resumes its destructive momentum with 
even greater power. 

The most diverse explanations are given to this vast and new problem. 

Pantheists and materialists see it as a brutal fact, which finds its justification in its very manifestation. For 
them, it's an evolutionary phenomenon similar to that continuous transformation that false scientists 
claim to recognize in the plant and animal world. Socialism, Communism and Nihilism are for them as 
many fatal stages as Liberalism and Rationalism: they glorify them successively as forms of the perpetual 
becoming that carries humanity along. 

But reason, the intimate sense of personality and individual responsibility, strongly protest against this 
theory. The practical conduct of each individual man, as well as that of all peoples, constantly 
contradicts these hypotheses, an instinctive protest which is the best refutation of sophistry! 

. Lancien régime et la Révolution, p. 15 (Lévy, 18G6). 

However, in our time, false ideas have acquired so much influence through infiltration, so to speak, that 
the "same theory, stripped of its most shocking forms, appears in the writings of conservative writers, 
even religious ones. 

M. de Tocqueville, who, as we have just quoted, described with such penetration the phenomenon of 
the universality of the Revolution, unwittingly underwent the influence of this error, when in the rest 


of his book he represents the movement which broke out in 1789, and which is still going on, as the fatal 
result of a long and slow transformation of social relations, as the natural fruit of the old regime having 
reached its final development. For him and a few of his lingering followers, "the" war on religion is 
merely an incident of the Revolution, "a salient yet fleeting feature of its physiognomy, a passing 
pro-"duit of the ideas, passions and particular facts" that preceded and prepared it, not its own genius 
(1)." 

Others, going further, claim that the Revolution is providential, that it is the necessary consequence of 
the prodigious changes brought to the modern world by the great physical discoveries of our time and 
by the progress of industry. 

Nothing is as false and dangerous as such theses. 

They ignore, contrary to the most obvious facts, the essentially anti-religious character of the 
Revolution, and we can be sure that, if the illustrious writer who propagated it had witnessed the events 
of the last thirty years, his assessments would have been greatly modified. 

Enemy first and foremost and by its very essence of the Church, the Revolution cannot be willed by 
God. Nor can it be the necessary consequence of discoveries and material progress, which are gifts of His 
goodness to mankind. These gifts increase their strength for good as well as for evil, and it depends solely 
on their free will to counterbalance the softening effects of material prosperity by a greater pursuit of 
moral virtue. 

The profound alteration in the relations of the different classes was occasioned by the disruption of the 
labor regime brought about by the use of coal, by the railroads and by the advent of large-scale industry; 
but a roughly similar revolution had taken place three centuries earlier, following the introduction of 
hydraulic engines and the discovery of the new world. The old economic relationships had been 
profoundly changed, new forms of wealth had been created, new bosses had risen, but the essence of the 
relationship between owner and worker had remained the same. 

Moreover, it should be noted that the concentration of productive power in the hands of the great 
capitalists is a fact that runs absolutely counter to the philosophical and political ideas of the Revolution: 
it tends to constitute an ever more accentuated economic hierarchy, at the same time as the political 
order proclaims the absolute equality of citizens and universal suffrage! 

The real cause of modern social antagonism is the destruction of religion among all classes, and the 
complete ignorance of their duties that impiety brings to the nations that indulge in it. 

The spectacle of triumphant political revolutions and the overthrow of traditional sovereignties further 
aggravates this antagonism, as it undermines the ideas of private law by legitimizing acts of violence 
carried out in the public order. Any political catastrophe is inevitably followed by a new advance in 
socialism: we saw this in France in 1789 and 1830, in Italy after 1860, in Spain after 1868. Unified 
Germany is experiencing, at the expense of its social peace, what the revolutionary annexations of 1866 
and 1870 brought. 

The Social Revolution is merely a consequence of the Political and Religious Revolution. 

To attribute its sole cause to the abuses of the decadent ancien régime is to place secondary causes in the 
first rank, and to deny the main causes, those which were truly active. Undoubtedly, the abuses of the 
ruling classes in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had greatly weakened the institutions that are 
the natural defense of societies, and thus made possible the success of their enemies. But abuses have 
always existed, they are the consequence of human infirmity, and history shows us that nations are 
curable, that they can always reform as long as they have not lost the notion of the good. The restorative 
reigns of St Louis, Louis XII and Henri IV are shining examples of this in our own country. However, 
these abuses were no more than a pretext for the Revolution: wherever it triumphed, it preserved them, 
even aggravated by oppressions that it concealed by systematizing them and giving them the appearance 


of legal order. 

Moreover, the violence of its attack is in inverse proportion to these abuses, one might say. The old 
regime was much heavier in Germany than in France at the end of the eighteenth century. The abuses 
of feudalism have ever been comparable to those which enslaved the working-class populations of 
England following the establishment of large-scale industry and the triumph of parliamentary rule (1); 
and these are the countries which the Revolution spared the longest. Could it be the abuses of the old 
regime that radicals and the socialist labor party are encountering today in the virgin soil of America? Is 
it ' the lack of public liberty, as some self-confident liberals claim, that multiplies secret societies in this 
country, where the most unlimited freedom of association exists 7 It must be that these societies follow a 
hidden and universal purpose, all the more so because of the lack of public liberty. 

follow a hidden and universal purpose, completely independent of the social state of Europe, for them to 
be found there too. 

Religious men beware! Religion is as compromised by the fatal revolution thesis as the traditional 
political principle. 

What! contingent changes brought about by the natural course of time would have been harmful to the 
cause of eternal truth? Would revealed religion have lost its empire over such a large part of humanity, 
simply because men's temporal interests had changed, because they had seen their wealth and intellectual 
culture increase, because this or that government had found itself inferior to its mission? How could 
Christianity have lost its practical value in the face of such secondary phenomena? 

These, however, are the contradictions in the thesis which presents as a necessary and inevitable fact the 
advent of a revolution which is essentially the enemy of Christianity and the Christian social order. 

But the terms of the problem are completely changed if we recognize that, for a century and a half, a 
powerful association, whose principles are identical to the ideas realized by the Revolution, has been 
spreading throughout the world, cloaking itself in mystery, acting in all parts of the social body, 
sometimes through the press, the tribune, the teaching of youth, sometimes through plots, but always 
marching towards the same goal. 

This association exists: Freemasonry, the source and mother of all secret societies. It began to operate in 
the early years of the 18th century, and the progress of the Revolution was proportional to its spread. 
Today, it counts more than twelve thousand lodges and countless adherents throughout the world, who 
themselves hold positions from which they direct the thoughts and actions of their fellow members. 
toyens. Everywhere, it forms a compact body, linking together by secret ties the most apparently 
different particular societies; its doctrines are the same everywhere: its unity and universality thus 
explain the unity and universality of the Revolution. 

As soon as Freemasonry emerged from the shadows of its beginnings, the Holy See never ceased to point 
it out as the great religious, political and social danger. From Clement XII, in 1738, to Leo XIII, all 
popes have warned the sovereigns. But the sect, thanks to the secrecy with which it cloaks itself, the lies 
with which it makes itself a system, has had the supreme skill of deceiving those it pushes to the abyss 
about its real scope. In the beginning, it presented itself as a pleasure meeting and a charitable 
association, while at the same time it nurtured within itself a conspiracy against religion and monarchies 
! 

The Revolution, when disentangled from secondary causes and local circumstances, thus appears as an 
immense conspiracy which has so far succeeded, not by historical fate, nor by any cause superior to 
human responsibilities, but by the audacity of conspiracies and above all by the failure, by the willful 
blindness of those who, instead of fighting, have systematically turned a deaf ear to the warnings of the 
infallible pilot given by God to mankind. 

II. - secret societies and the means to study them 


THEIR ACTION 

Things have come to such a pass that it is difficult to focus the attention of the men of our time on 
secret societies and their action in the events of contemporary history. 

The majority of writers over the last century, the greatest number of youth leaders over the last fifty 
years, almost all the voices of the major European press at the present time, belong to Freemasonry. 
Now, even for the most honest man in the world involved in the lodges, for the most innocent 
apprentice, it is a strictly sworn rule never to speak or write in the secular world about the Masonic 
order or secret associations. 

Hence this singular phenomenon, which Mgr de Ketteler, that penetrating mind so well versed in 
contemporary politics, points out so well: 

< Freemasonry claims and obtains in the whole universe the remarkable privilege of a quite exceptional 
position. It alone in the world is not mentioned, with few exceptions, in the public press, nor does it 
want to be. While the priest speaks and pronounces on all the other relationships that interest men; 
while Christianity, with all its teachings and prescriptions, and the State, with its laws and constitutions, 
are the subject of discussion, while even the most intimate personal relationships are brought out into 
the open, the Francophile is the only one who can speak and pronounce on all the other relationships 
that interest men. 

are brought out into the open, Freemasonry alone, according to general European consent, is a sacred 
thing that must not be touched; everyone is afraid to talk about it as if it were some kind of spectre. This 
strange position is already proof of the immense power that Freemasonry wields in the world (1). 

This is why, without even mentioning the present day, in so many histories of the 16th century and the 
Revolution, a systematic silence is kept on the very existence of Masonic lodges. The actual degree of 
their influence may be debated between men of equal good faith, but the fact of their multiplication and 
activity is obvious to anyone whose pen is not tied, and we shall see shortly that many members of secret 
societies did not interpret their oaths so strictly, and were not afraid to proclaim the power of Masonic 
action. 

Other writers, and some of the most advanced, seem to have taken it upon themselves to confuse the 
public. 

Here, for example, is M. Bluntschli who, in works remarkable precisely for their vast erudition, has 
described all the elements of the modern state and politics. He does not confine himself to legal forms; 
accurate as a catalog, he deals successively with all manifestations of political life: parties, press, 
association, public opinion. Only secret societies, so numerous in modern states, are not mentioned in 
this encyclopedic review, and yet Mr. Bluntschli cannot ignore them. He is the Grand Master of one of 
Germany's Masonic powers, and he has filled entire volumes 

of the order's special publications with his speeches on the influence of Masonry. But his books, intended 
for the lay world, leave not a word to be suspected by those who are not accustomed to recognizing the 
ways of thinking peculiar to affiliates. One of the most important factors in modern history is thus 
systematically concealed from the uninitiated reader. 

Nevertheless, as the Revolution progressed, the veil was lifted, confessions multiplied, and the most 
advanced men were not afraid to raise their voices and reproach the backward for their lack of courage 
and logic. Louis Blanc, among others, brought to light the preponderant role of secret societies in the 
events of the eighteenth century. Henri Martin devoted long pages to them in the last volumes of his 
Histoire de France (1). After describing the variety of their rites, he concludes by saying that, until 1789, 
they were the general instrument of philosophy and the laboratory of the Revolution. Alluding to these 
times, Mme Georges Sand said that "there are times when the history of empires exists only nominally, 
and when only the sects hidden in their bosom are really alive" (2). 


Eminent statesmen, however, did not allow themselves to be blinded by the common error, and saw the 
source of the poison that was agitating the whole modern world. Popes 

and their ministers were at the forefront, as we have already said. From a purely human point of view, 
Rome is the best informed place in the world. The incomparable diplomacy of the Holy See informs it 
all the more surely, as it is freer from secondary interests. The representatives of an institution that 
knows it must last as long as the world is certainly well placed to judge the course of time. 

When minds like Consalvi and Joseph de Maistre warned all European courts of the danger of secret 
societies, they were not obeying vain fears or sick hallucinations. 

Warnings came from all sides, without interruption. 

Protestants such as M. de Haugwitz, in his memoir to the sovereigns assembled in Verona, - M. de 
Haller, the eminent publicist, - the statesmen of VAnti-masonic pwrty, in the United States, - Eckert, 
the courageous and erudite Saxon lawyer, have shown that secret societies endanger the political and 
civil order, no less than religion. More recently, Mgr de Ketteler, the illustrious bishop of Mainz (1), - 
Mgr Dupan- loup(2),- Cardinal Deschamps, archbishop of Malines (3), have, with their high authority, 
demonstrated that Freemasonry is the greatest peril of modern times, in writings in which the lessons of 
logic and the teachings of history are presented in a striking manner. 

Cardinal Mathieu, summing up the long experience of his life as a bishop and public man, wrote in 
turn: 

"I am painfully wondering how it is that the powerful of this century do not even look around them, 
and so close to them, at what is undermining them and gnawing at them, while "awaiting their 
complete overthrow. I am convinced that most of the great and sinister events of our time have been 
prepared and consummated by Freemasonry. (Letter of April 7, 1875 to il. Robinet de Clery). 

In England, it was Cardinal Manning who, on October 1, 1877, spoke to an important political 
gathering as follows: 

"We have all seen an empire which was created by a revolution on the throne, an emperor whom the 
Revolution had seated there, and who, throughout his life, was inspired for his policy by the bombs 
which burst under his feet and by revolutionary principles. 

"Even today, we see a monarchy which, under the pressure of revolutionary secret societies, has set aside 
the laws and those who govern, and has violently and openly stripped men of their most manifest rights; 
a legitimate king has seen himself, waiting and watching to appropriate what the Revolution was to take 
in its nets. We have seen all this with our own eyes. 

"And even today, this war which has so miserably covered the soil of Serbia in ruins and blood, this war 
has not been undertaken, it is not being pursued by the authority of those who are responsible for 
governing this land. They no longer have authority in their hands. 

a Serbia! its prince has been made king against his will; it is occupied by an army which is a foreign 
army, much more than a Serbian army, and you are told that behind a certain imperial throne there is a 
war party which makes these things inevitable. 

"If I insist on all these things, it's so that you understand that it's neither emperors, nor kings, nor 
princes, who direct the course of events in the East. There is something above them and behind them, 
and that something, more powerful than any of them, will make itself felt when the time comes. Yes, 
the day when all the armies of Europe will be engaged in an immense conflict, then, on that day, the 
Revolution, which until now has been working secretly underground, will have found the right 
moment to show itself in the open. Ge which has been seen for Paris will be seen again for the whole of 
Europe. 

"And if the head of Christendom on earth has kept silent in a moment of such grave peril, it is because 
he and his predecessors, with a voice whose firmness has never wearied, have never ceased to warn the 


governments and princes of Christian Europe to beware of these secret and revolutionary societies, 
which are working to undermine and destroy both their thrones and the social order in every land ; It is 
because he knows full well that the first spark that ignites war in Europe will produce a European 
conflagration, and that we will then have to contemplate, no longer a great pool of* blood, like the one 
that stained Bulgaria, but rivers, a deluge of blood flowing over the whole East, wherever Catholic and 
Muslim populations are intermingled. 

"We are told that authority is no longer in the hands of the Serbian government, and that it no longer 
governs the nation; that the aims and power of the Slavic secret societies and the war party are such that 
the government can no longer direct anything, and that these same societies, this same party, govern in 
its place. 

< God forbid that in another nation, authority should escape the hands of those who govern it! And 
when I speak of those who govern it, I do not mean this or that man, this or that party; in such matters, 
parties and men are of little consequence to me! But I mean the government of our great centers, of 
which we are the sons; the government of our monarchy, the government of our sovereign: I mean I 
government, not of parties, but the government of the English nation, which is concentrated in the 
supreme authority of a sovereignty that has been in existence for a thousand years." 

Cardinal Manning was simply repeating expressively what M. d'Israéli had affirmed on many occasions, 
not only in his political and literary works, but also as a public man. 

As Prime Minister, he was not afraid to exclaim in a speech delivered at Aylesbury on September 20, 
1876: 

"The governments of this century have to deal not only with governments, emperors, kings and 
ministers, but also with secret societies, elements which must be taken into account, which, at the last 
moment, can nullify all arrangements, which have agents everywhere, unscrupulous agents who urge 
assassination, and can, if necessary, bring about a massacre." 

However numerous the lodges in England, no protest was raised against these words, and the opposition 
prudently refrained from attacking the Prime Minister on this ground. 

The truth, which was difficult to penetrate at the beginning of this century, is becoming increasingly 
clear, and for the uninformed mind, the action of secret societies in modern history is a fact that can no 
longer be ignored. This is all the more unwarranted given that, in the pride of their triumph, many 
Freemasons are revealing the part Masonry played in the past in the work of the Revolution. F.*. Ma- 
lapert, for example, orator of the supreme council of the Scottish rite, who, speaking in 1874 toa 
masters’ meeting of the L.\ Alsace- Lorraine, said in his own words: "I'd like to thank you for your 
support. 

Lorraine, said in his own words: "In the 18th century, Freemasonry was so widespread throughout the 
world, that it can be said THAT NOTHING HAS BEEN DONE SINCE THAT TIME WITHOUT 
ITS CONSENT. 

SENTEMENT." 

Confessions of this kind abound today (1); they are supported by undeniable historical evidence, and rest 
on a tradition preserved in the lodges, which is itself evidence of the first order. 

The study of secret societies is therefore an absolute necessity for any understanding of modern times. It 
is possible for a perspicacious writer who takes the trouble to investigate the vast field of documents now 
in the public domain. 

Father Deschamps, in the preface to the first edition of this work, indicated in excellent terms the 
method to be followed: 

"Catholic by birth, priest by vocation, devoted to the Church and to all the duties it imposes on its 
ministers, we have never belonged to any secret societies, we have never taken any of the oaths attached 


to their ranks, we have never received intimate confidence, either in secret, or by vengeful treachery, 
from any of their members, and yet we are convinced, - and many Masons themselves will be, - that we 
have a knowledge of the secrets of the Church. 

will be, - that we have a more complete knowledge of Freemasonry and its principal sects, than most of 
its members, even the most advanced in appearance. 

We owe this knowledge to the observation and in-depth study of the French and European revolutions, 
the various phases they have gone through, the events, constitutions and laws that have emerged from 
them, and the assemblies or eminent men who have served as their agents. It is the study of all these 
elements, and above all of their interrelationships, that has led us to their primary cause, and to the 
mysterious sources from which we have drawn not only the certainty of their existence, but also the 
incontrovertible evidence of it, for all those of good faith. 

These sources are multiple. The first, and most obvious, are the Masonic Constitutions and Statutes, 
prepared by commissions of the most illustrious Masons, approved and voted by the General Convents 
or Legislative Assemblies of the Grand Orientals, and which can only be printed and distributed to 
Lodges by order of the Grand Masters and their Councils. 

A Résumé des rapports faits au G.-.-O;. de France, au nom de la commission de révision, les 30 
novembre 1838 et 13 mars 1839, en présentant 4 sa sanction le résultat de la discussion des statuts 
généraux de l'Ordre par le Comité central (1), rend un compte historique fidéle do la tendance et do 
l'esprit centralisateur avec lesquels furent successively faits et fixés ces codes, constitutions, statuts et 
réglements. 

The second, even more abundant, is no less reliable. It consists of the Masonic Manuals or Tuileurs of all 
the grades and rites of Masonry, the official books of these grades, the modes or rituals of their 
receptions, the instructions, catechisms, oaths or obligations of the recipients, the signs and passwords, 
the canticles (as they are called) which follow these receptions" or are sung at the table lodges which 
usually accompany the receptions of the main grades. This is where, 

in the details of these grades, in the oratorical or dialogical developments between the venerable, the 
overseers and the candidates, and above all in the sum total of all the constituent elements of Masonry, 
its grades and its rites, that the spirit, tendencies, principles and consequences, aims and means of this 
hundred-armed Briarée and its infinitely diversified activities are captured. 

This source, so rich at first sight, offers no less in- questionable guarantees; it is the security given by the 
oaths or obligations imposed, in the very reception of the grades, on each recipient, and under the most 
severe penalties, to keep absolute silence on everything that concerns the reception of these grades, 
object, mode, speeches, various circumstances, on everything that happens in the lodges, and to reveal 
nothing about it by any means. 

The formula of these oaths, which are repeated at the reception of each grade, sometimes shorter, 
sometimes more developed, according to the difference in rites, is basically the same everywhere. The 
printing of the manuals or compendia of the Masonic grades and all that relates to them could not 
therefore be carried out without the authorization of the various Orients and without their explicit or 
tacit approval, which gives them the very authority of these Grand-Orients and of all Masonry. 

The constitutions and statutes of the Order in every country are a further guarantee of these formidable 
oaths. 

Article 203 of the constitution promulgated in the wake of the report we quoted above lists among the 
Masons struck by irregularity: "Those who, by means of printing or in any other way, make public the 
grade books and mysteries of Freemasonry, and those who publish the work of the correspondence 
workshops or those of the Grand Orient without Y special authorization...". 

We also read, art. 215: "Those who, by means of printing or lithography or by any other means, have 


made public the grade books and mysteries of Freemasonry, are excluded in perpetuity from the 
correspondence workshops of the Grand Orient and cannot, under any circumstances, be rehabilitated as 
Masons." O 

Twenty years later, under the Grand Mastership of Prince Lu* cien Murat, the statutes carried the same 
prescriptions and penalties, and extended them to all periodical writings. The Grand Master, seeing the 
number increasing daily, even issued the following decree in his council and in accordance with all the 
constitutional rules of Freemasonry: 

"Whereas," it says, "for some time now we have noticed that the number of Masonic publications, 
periodical or otherwise, is increasing daily... 

"Whereas we may be justified in maintaining that the productions of individual members are more or 
less those of the entire order, since, if it is not in solidarity with them, it should at least have prevented 
them from being produced or disavowed them ; 

"Considering, moreover, that the constitution and general statutes of tordre, at all times, have so judged 
this question... Considering art. 14 of the Constitution; considering art. 294 and 298 of the general 
statutes, we have decreed and decree: 

"Art. I. From March 1, 1859, no Masonic writing, periodical or other, may be printed anywhere other 
than by the Grand-Orient de France printer, unless with our special authorization, etc.... Le grand 
maitre de tordre magonnique en France: L. Mubat". 

Eckert, the Saxon lawyer, in his brief to the Dresden parliament against Masonry, attests to the existence 
of the same statutes in Germany (1). 

We have questioned and studied all, or almost all, of these authoritative manuals and tutorials (1). 

Now, if the mere external exploration of Masonic constitutions and manuals already demonstrates so 
indisputably the richness and reliability of this source, then it's not enough. 

the richness and safety of this source, what proof will it not provide* for our research, when we descend 
to the depths of these abysses and, with logic alone, probe them, discovered and laid bare by the Masons 
themselves, masters of all degrees, the most skilful and the most obviously authorized : Bazot, Picard, B. 
Glavel, Rodarés, Willaume, Tcissier? What security and richness will it not offer us, under the guidance 
above all of Master Ragon, brought up, as he himself says, from his youth, in the conservative rigor of 
the departmental lodges; founder, after twelve years of practice, of one of the most illustrious lodges in 
Paris, the Trinosophes; contributor to the Grand-Orient's memes des grades; solemnly approved, finally, 
by a commission composed of members of the Grand-Orient's doux grandes chambres and supreme 
council (1), in his Cours des initia* lions, followed, as he also says, by the Grand-Orient's most 
illustrious lodges, the Trinosophes. 

lions, followed, as he says, by all the leading figures of the Parisian Bareau? 

What more could we want? And yet our research and proofs did not stop there: they were corroborated 
by the writings of Weishaupt anddcKniggo, the books of St-Martin, St-Simon, Enfantin, Fourier and 
their main disciples, the manifestos of the founders of the International, Karl Marx, Odger, Fribourg, 
Tolain, Langlois, etc., the testimonies and manifesto of the duke of Paris, and the writings of the Grand- 
Orient. the testimonies and manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick, established Grand Master of Masonry 
by the deputies of the Masonic lodges from all over the world at the convent of Willhemsbad; the 
memoir to the Verona Congress by Baron de Haugwitz, director of the Masonic lodges in Prussia, 
Germany, Poland and Russia; the speeches made in the principal lodges of Germany, collected 

masons or printed in masonic magazines and newspapers; accounts by the famous Swede Wit, known as 
Doéring, a protégé of the Decazos ministry, a fellow student of Sand, the assassin of Kotze- bue, the 
summopatriarcha principle of the Carbonara, and responsible, as supreme inspector, for the 
correspondence of high Masonry between Germany, France, Switzerland and Italy. We have gone 


through Voltaire's memoirs and correspondence, as well as the moral and political doctrines of 
Helvétius, d'A- lembert, Diderot, Rousseau, Condorcet and Cabanis, all eminent Masons, which the 
Grand-Orient's secretary, Bazot, assures us are identically the same as those of Masonry. 

To all these testimonies, to all these sovereign authorities for Freemasons, have been added the 
judgments, confessions and deeds of the most famous Masons in history, the Mirabeaus, Talleyrand- 
Périgord, Duport, Lafayette, Grégoire, Sieyés, Condorcet, Robespierre, Babeuf, Buo- narotti, 
Cambacérés, Napoléon Bonaparte, Dupont de l'Eure, Crémieux, Michel de Bourges, Palmerston, 
Mazzini, Cavour, Enfantin ..." 

The author of this major work, a new edition of which is currently being offered to the public, sketches 
out the means by which history can learn about the work of secret societies. 

In addition to the difficulties inherent in all historical studies, such a study undoubtedly encounters 
particular ones in the mystery and lies that envelop these societies. Only a very small number of initiates 
can, at any given time, embrace all their movements and relationships. This difficulty is even greater for 
those who only see them from the outside. A few errors of detail are inevitable in a work of this kind, 
but they cannot detract from the certainty of the overall results of these investigations, which are based 
on the concordance of so many testimonies and on the reconciliation of so many facts that no judicial 
investigation, no parliamentary inquiry, has ever presented more guarantees of accuracy. 

So when we point out the predominant role played by secret societies in the Revolution, we are in no 
way denying the other causes that joined their action to their own. 

As an undulating and diverse being, man rarely obeys a single motive; he often wants contradictory 
things, but he always ends up falling on the side he's leaning towards, except for sometimes rising again 
by a secret instinct, contrary to the laws of logic and equilibrium. 

So it is with nations: when they abandoned themselves to the Revolution, they suffered the impetus of 
anti-Christian sects, but they also paid the penalties for old mistakes and errors. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the fact that, during the last century, the exaggerated power of princes 
as a result of the upheavals caused by Protestantism, and the suppression of the regular representation of 
the various social interests in the States of the continent, had introduced into France, Spain and Italy 
causes of suffering and ferments of irritation, which made a tired and unsettled society enthusiastically 
welcome the perfidious program of Freemasonry, the philosophers and the enlightened. Secret 
associations multiplied as public life tightened. Parasites thrive on diseased organisms. 

We must also take into account another set of facts, this time absolutely specific to our times. 

The rapprochement of nations through the rapid channels of com* munication, the multiplication of 
books and newspapers, facilitate the dissemination of ideas and tend to standardize the thinking of 
different peoples; in this respect, but in this alone, the 
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the world conspire with the action of lodges spread and communicating throughout the universe. 

In time, effects became causes in their turn. Throughout Europe, the sectarians who brought about the 
Revolution violently shattered class relations, dissolved the great families which, like centuries-old oaks, 
defended vast spaces against storms, and forcibly despoiled and abolished the guilds, these guardian 
institutions in which the genius of the Christian ages had so morally and economically elevated the 
families of the people, destroyed the customs which fixed agricultural workers to the soil, and above all, 
by the greatest of crimes, they have, by tearing religion from the hearts of the people, taken away the 
hope of heaven from those whom they could not satiate with the goods of the earth! 

Once these destructions had been accomplished, the popular masses, left without religion and without 
protection, wounded in their moral and material interests, turned to socialism. Trade unions, resistance 
societies and communist groups spring up as if of their own accord, outside Masonry and contrary to the 


will of its leaders. The supreme skill of the latter consists in seizing their leadership without their 
suspecting it, in imbuing them with their anti-Christian thinking, in making these enjoyment-hungry 
hordes march in such a way as not to be crushed themselves. It is sometimes true to say of the socialist 
masses that anti-religious hatred is accidental. The proof is in the ease with which devoted Christians, 
who address both the heart and the interests of the worker, bring him back to order. The people are the 
first dupes and the greatest victims of the Revolution! 

Embracing the great complexity of events in a single glance, weighing up each of the causes 
contributing to their realization, putting them in their proper order and relief, is an arduous task. 
perhaps beyond the reach of the human eye. 

But it is always a first-rate service to society to shed light on the main cause of its suffering, the cause 
that the conspiracy of silence and men- dream systematically hides in the shadows. 

Many of the people who will read these pages will belong to Freemasonry, or will have Freemasons in 
their circle of acquaintances. Perhaps they will be surprised when they compare what we have just said 
about the role of Freemasonry and secret societies in contemporary events with their own personal 
impressions. There was never any conspiracy in the lodges to which they belonged. Freemasonry 
appeared to them as a benevolent and sociable association, providing useful contacts for its members. It 
let each member worship in peace, and never molested them in the exercise of their religion. 
Freemasonry, they will say, rejects in all its public acts, and through the intermediary of its regular 
Grand Masters, any solidarity with those secret societies whose hand can be found in contemporary 
revolutions, such as the Charbonne- rie, Jeune-Europe, VAlliance démocratique universelle, 
l'internationale, etc. 

We shall answer these objections by briefly describing the organization of Freemasonry, by studying its 
dual action on doctrines and facts, by clarifying its relations with other secret societies, and finally by 
investigating its secret and ultimate goal. 

TIL - the organization of Freemasonry 

Freemasonry is essentially a single, universal association, despite the variety of rites practised by its 
lodges. 

This unity is based on the three symbolic ranks of apprentice, companion and master. Five masters can 
form a lodge and receive new members. Any individual received into a lodge is thereby part of the 
entire order, and can gain entry to all lodges and claim the assistance of members of the order 
throughout the universe. 

These three grades form the foundation on which all the 

rites. 

These rites consist of a series of grades, known as chapitral, in which the doctrines of Masonry are 
developed in the form of various allegories. All Masonic authors recognize that the entire doctrine of the 
Order is contained in the ritual of the three symbolic grades. The chapiteral grades merely make it 
clearer, and inculcate it more strongly in the initiates (1). 

(1) The high or chapitral grades, also known as philosophical grades, are only regularly constituted 
insofar as they are based on the first. These grades, added more or less recently, are inspired by one 
another and often copied. To understand the spirit of Masonry, it is sufficient to study the principal 
degrees of the most widespread rites, or those which have served as a model for all the others. 

The French or modern rite adds four chapiteral grades to the first three symbolic grades, making a total 
of seven. The rite of the Ancient Free and Accepted Masons of England is also reduced to seven, while 
the Rite of the French is reduced to three. 

The origin and value of the chapitral grades are the subject of much debate among writers on the Order. 
Some of them claim that they can be traced back to the very continuation of the Order of the Temple; 


precise indications as to the truth of this tradition can be found in Chapters I and II of the second book 
of this work. What is certain is that a large number of new chapter grades were created during the 16th 
century, at a time when the conspiracy against the Christian order was taking shape. As Louis Blanc puts 
it, they were all backrooms, where the most active initiates were successively grouped. 

The Scottish Rite has recently added three administrative grades, conferred only on Grand-Orient and 
Supreme Council officials, to complete the symbolic series of thirty-three degrees. 

Today, the highest grades are conferred fairly indiscriminately in France, and one can traverse the entire 
scale without knowing the true secret of the Order. 

the true secret of the order. These receptions are multiplying, because vanity plays a major role in lodges, 
and because they are one of the most abundant sources for the Grand-Orient's budget (1). But what is 
happening now in no way detracts from the political significance these grades once had. Masonry's 
essentially hierarchical organization offers its secret directors enough other means to choose and consult 
each other. 

Here's how F.-. Malapert, one of the most distinguished contemporary Masonic writers, in a lodge outfit 
he presided over as speaker of the Supreme Council of the accepted Ancient Scottish Rite: 

"Above the Master's degree, there is nothing more to learn. The high grades are titles given to Masons, 
who choose themselves for a certain purpose. The Rosicrucians and Kadosch Knights know nothing 
more than the Masters. I understand, however, that there have been times when we have felt the need to 
form particular meetings, because they are the best way to spread the practice of our ideas. Thus, beyond 
the Master, there are Masons who deal with the more direct realization of our general theories. In this 
respect, the high grades have their raison d'étre, even though one can work usefully without possessing 
them (2). 

Rites have multiplied according to the diversity of the high grades. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF FRANfI-MAgONmnme U 

and with them the governing centers, Grand Lodges, Mother Lodges, Grand Orientals and Supreme 
Councils. They are generically referred to as Masonic powers. 

As we shall see in the historical section, shortly before the French Revolution, the leaders of Masonry 
endeavored to concentrate these powers and merge these rites. They succeeded only in part. 

In France, there are currently four Masonic powers: 

The Grand-Orient de France. 

The Supreme Council of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite. 

The Scottish Symbolic Grand Lodge. 

The Supreme Council of the Misraim Rite. 

These Masonic powers are sovereign vis-a-vis each other, but treaties exist between them; they 
recognize the grades conferred by the lodges of their obedience. The unity of the order is therefore not 
altered. 

Here is the internal organization of the Grand Orient, which is currently by far the most important of 
these four powers: 

The Grand-Orient," says Glavel, one of its officers, "is made up of the venerable members of the lodges 
proper and the presidents of the various workshops practicing the high grades of the French, Ancient 
Scottish and Accepted rites; In the absence of their presidents, these various bodies are represented by 
special deputies, elected by them annually by a majority of votes. The Grand Orient assumes supreme, 
dogmatic, legislative, judicial and administrative power over all workshops, rites and grades existing 
throughout France. The General Assembly of the Grand Orient takes place once a year, and acts as a 
parliament on questions submitted to it. The actual leadership of the Order is vested in the Order's 
Council, made up of thirty-three delegates of the General Assembly, who reside in Paris and decide on 


all matters arising. The Grand Orient is divided into five main branches: the Chamber of 
Correspondence and Finance, which is responsible for administration; the Symbolic Chamber, which 
deals with all matters relating to the workshops of the first three grades; the Supreme Council of Rites, 
which rules on all matters relating to the workshops of the higher grades; the Chamber of the Council 
of Appeal, which gives its opinion on all matters concerning the existence of the workshops, and is the 
final arbiter in disputes arising between workshops or between brothers; and finally, the Central or 
Election Committee, which deals with the same matters behind closed doors. Independently of these 
five chambers, the Grand Orient encloses within its bosom the grand college of rites, which confers the 
high degrees, a finance committee and a secretariat inspection committee..., (1)". 

No lodge can be constituted or take a decision of any importance without the consent of the Grand 
Orient, which has the power to suspend (mothball) or even dissolve it. 

The Grand Orient is usually headed by a Grand Master, usually chosen from among the members of the 
ruling families or official figures. 11 serves as the order's protector, but cannot impose any real direction 
(2), as all effective power resides with the committees. In France, since 

1869, the Grand-Orient no longer has a Grand Master, but only a President (1). 

The Grand-Orient de France leaves the lodges of its obedience free to practice one of the two rites, the 
French or modern rite, or the accepted ancient Scottish rite. However, a number of lodges practicing the 
latter form a special obedience, and are attached to the supreme council of the Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite. 

The Grand-Orient was formed in 1772. As for the Supreme Council, it is older; but after various ups 
and downs in its operation, it took this name in 1803 and was consolidated 

in 1817, by the reunion of two rival powers of the Scottish rite, due in particular to the zeal of Duke 
Decazes. 

The Supreme Council of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite has a much more authoritarian 
constitution than the Grand Orient. Its members are elected for life and recruit themselves; the power it 
exercises over the workshops of its obedience is also much more energetic. 

Under the Restoration and the July Monarchy, the Supreme Council grouped together the most 
advanced part of Masonry, because it was better able to escape the tutelage of the political powers, 
which the Grand-Orient had accepted by receiving its Grand Masters and Deputy Grand Masters from 
the hands of the government. 

But today, with its more closed constitution, the Supreme Council is rapidly losing its influence. Many 
lodges, which practice the Scottish rite, have abandoned it to join the Grand-Orient obedience (1). 

For several years now, there has been a muted struggle for influence between the Grand-Orient and the 
Suprcme-Conscil of the Scottish Rite. 

sais (1), and when we compare the names of the members of these two bodies, we can easily explain the 
division that has arisen in the ranks of the Republican party, resulting in open rivalry between two 
equally important men of this party, equally committed to Freemasonry. 

Under the influence of these internal dissensions, eleven of the main Parisian lodges of the Supreme 
Council obedience recently broke away from it, and in February 1880 formed a new Masonic power 
under the title of the Scottish Symbolic Grand Lodge. By a strange coincidence, the Prefect of Police 
who gave this authorization to the lodges in revolt against the Supreme Council happened to be one of 
the most important members of the Grand-Orient (2)! 

As for the Misraim or Egyptian rite, which owes its origins to Cagliostro, then spread again to France in 
1816, it is mainly made up of Jews. It is no longer of great importance. 

The same organization, with the same variety of Masonic rites and powers, exists in other countries. 
Since governments have come to recognize Freemasonry either unofficially or officially, as in England, 


and even in France since 1861, the various Grand Orientals or Grand Lodges have made the limits of 
their obedience coincide with those of the states in which they are established. There is thus a Grand- 
Orient of Belgium, a Grand-Orient of France, a Grand-Orient of England, and so on. In the United 
States, there are thirty-eight Grand Lodges, as many as there are states. 

But this division of obediences, we repeat, in no way prevents the unity of Masonry. Treaties and special 
unions ensure that any Freemason affiliated to a lodge of any rite can exercise his Masonic rights in 
lodges the world over, and is entitled to their support. Moreover, we shall soon be examining whether 
there is not a secret board of directors that unites all the Grand Orientals. 

According to the statutes of the Grand-Orient de France, drawn up in 1772 and revised in 1799, the 
Order of Freemasons is responsible for 

the organization of Freemasonry lvii object "the exercise of benevolence, the study of uni- "versal 
morality, the sciences and the arts, and the practice of all the virtues". 

It was only in 1854 that this additional paragraph was added: "Its basis is the existence of God, the 
immortality of the soul and the love of humanity"; it was this paragraph that was deleted after lengthy 
discussion in 1877, as a deviation from the true spirit of the order. 

In its statutes, Freemasonry presents itself as having both the aim of exercising benevolence and the 
study of universal morality. 

With the budget at their disposal, lodges carry out a number of philanthropic activities. In the 18th 
century, they invented this expression, as well as charity festivals. Resounding publicity is the essential 
feature, radically distinguishing this charity from Christian charity. 

Lodges also granted relief to their members, but without recognizing any right to this pecuniary 
assistance; they even made it a principle to exclude the poor: 

Let's remember," says Fr. Ragon, that Masonry did not constitute a body of individuals living at the 
expense of others. Would the beggars who associate to create misery dare to admit their purpose in 
being received? They come boldly to impose their distress and the weight of their vices on you, without 
having been useful to the order by any talent, by any virtue. This hideous leprosy of Masonry in France 
shows the guilty negligence of lodges, especially those in Paris. Never present in the order, 

said F.-. Beurnonville, "only present men who can offer you their hand, not hold it out to you" (t). 

In 1861, the Minister of the Interior, M. de Persigny, believed he recognized Freemasonry as a charitable 
institution, and counted it among "the charitable associations that deserve the full sympathy of the 
government for the benefits they spread throughout the country". Freemasonry rejected this 
qualification, which, however benevolent it might have been for it, could have given a false idea of the 
true spirit of the order. Its representatives wrote to the Minister to rectify his ideas in the following 
terms: 

"Our fathers, many centuries ago, came together under ancient rites, not to practice charity, but to seek 
the true light... Your Excellency, Iam sure, will not reproach us for pursuing such a purpose; but after 
all, it's a long way from that to a charitable society. Charity is the consequence of our doctrines, not the 
aim of our meetings. 

Freemasonry's character as a charitable society is therefore only very incidental, and its liberalities are 
absolutely insignificant when compared with its resources and the number of its members (2). Where 
they do have some importance, they are a party weapon (3). 

The contradiction between the facts and the declarations posted in the Grand-Orient's general statutes 
has become so glaring, that the Monde magonnique, in its December 1879 issue, thought it necessary to 
raise the following protest: 

< According to article 1 of the constitution of the Grand Orient de France, Freemasonry is an essentially 
philanthropic institution. Let us therefore examine whether we are philanthropic in the sense of our 


motto: liberté, égalité, fraternité. When it comes to admission to our order, isn't social position often put 
first, and then, on the pretext that a worker isn't free, isn't he refused initiation? But then, equality is 
nothing but an empty word; the same could be said of fraternity. * 

But Freemasonry is, in another respect, a true society of mutual support. In exchange for the obligation 
of secrecy regarding everything that goes on in the lodges, and the absolute obedience sworn to the 
order's superiors, every Freemason is entitled to the support of all his brothers in every country in the 
world. He claims it by making the sign of distress. 

This assistance, which is widely practised, is one of the causes that contribute most to the development 
of Masonry. Brethren help each other in all encounters of civil life 

and show a degree of good faith towards one another that they probably consider themselves exempt 
from towards laymen (1). Thanks to the Freemasons, travelers find contacts even in the most distant 
countries, and we once heard of a shipowner who recognized the advantage of employing Freemason 
captains to place his cargoes. 

In cities such as Paris, many shopkeepers inscribe a Masonic insignia on their signs to attract the clientele 
of the brothers. At the bar and in medicine, membership is an undeniable means of success. Last but not 
least, lodges use their members to gain access to public office and to win political elections. 

One of the chapters in this book (Liv. II, chap. XIII, § 2) contains the full text of a decree issued by the 
Grand Orient of Belgium in 1856, to determine the type of control that lodges should exercise "over 
those of their members who have entered political office", and over the choice of candidates for elective 
office. This is not peculiar to Belgium. The same is true in every country where lodges have established 
a foothold. 

Masonry is thus a society within society, a state within the state. 

This character of mutually supportive association is the reason for the large number of Freemasons to be 
found in England and especially in the United States. In these countries, where Protestantism dominated 
exclusively until recent years, Masonry 

has not found itself in conflict with a positive religion capable of 

to defend itself (1). It has thus gradually lost, in the most 
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most of its lodges, the violently impious and revolutionary character it had at the outset, and which it 
retained on the continent (1). 

Indeed, when, in their printed statutes, the Grand Orients claim "that Freemasonry is concerned neither 
with the various religions spread throughout the world, nor with the constitutions of States; that in the 
lofty sphere in which it places itself, it "respects the religious faith and political sympathies of each" of its 
members, "they are putting a trompe-l'oeil on its sign designed to attract the simple and deceive 
debonair governments. 

Its true spirit, its real doctrine, are expressed in the rituals or tuileurs specific to each grade, knowledge 
of which has been concealed from the layman for as long as possible. 


